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Let My Teachers Go 


ARTHUR R. OLSEN 
Illinois Council on Economic Education 


KA 


CHOOL ADMINISTRATORS and school board members are 

increasingly being forced to make decisions about teacher par- 
ticipation in summer field tour programs. Established policy re- 
quires, of course, a professionally trained teaching staff and gen- 
erally encourages more training. Additional credit hours are al- 
ready the basis for promotion, salary increments, and/or certifi- 
cation in most school systems. State laws and certifications poli- 
cies recognize the need for further formal preparation. The ques- 
tion is, should travel or so-called “travel courses” substitute for 
hours of credit? 

Travel by teachers during summer vacation periods can be for 
pleasure and relaxation, for professional growth, or for a com- 
bination of both. It is difficult for the administration to decide 
whether a particular summer trip or tour falls into one category 
or the other when a teacher asks that he receive professional credit. 
A trip to Florida to sun on the beach and a trip to Florida to at- 
tend a summer university session are quite different experiences. 
Yet credit earned in the latter has wide acceptability in meeting 
professional improvement requisites whether it was purely for 
professional growth or for a combination of vacationing and 
growth. In either case, the teacher may spend weekends visiting 
the Bok Tower, swimming in the Atlantic, or tarpon fishing off 
the Keys. 

An acceptable yardstick for measuring credit based upon travel 
might be the extent to which the tour was a professional experi- 
ence or an academic one. In the former, a general field tour of- 
fered by the Travel Division of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, regardless of the area to be covered, has aspects of profes- 
sional growth. Its directors must be persons engaged in educa- 
tion. They range in specialization from elementary school teach- 
ers to professors of specific academic disciplines at the university 
level. Its program in each area includes cultural growth and un- 
derstanding while living within a new environment, economic 
growth in the observation of differing systems of production, con- 
sumption, exchange and distribution, political and historical 
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growth through the visitations with governmental personnel and 
institutional sites, as well as educational growth in methodology, 
curriculum and gradation as visits are made within foreign area 
schools. Even though tours of this nature may not be tied to a 
course credit arrangement with a college or university, it would 
seem illogical to refuse some allowance in terms of credit hours 
to the teachers participating in them. 

When the field tour is offered by or in cooperation with a 
college or university which grants field tour credit, a dilemma no 
longer exists concerning the area in which credit has been officially 
determined and the amount which has been allowed. The only 
unresolved issue is whther a school system or state board should 
accept it as credit within their particular framework as having 
academic respectability on a par with a course that was taken 
on a college or university campus. 

It is with reference to this area of academic respectability that 
the balance of this article is written on the basis of a detailed 
analysis of one of the university's field tours. 

The granting of academic credit is not only a prerogative of 
a university but also is a trust or responsibility that such credit 
be earned as a result of active participation by its student recipi- 
ents. Since the university pays the salaries of instructors assigned 
to the field tour programs, there is a moral obligation that the 
university be assured that equivalent instruction is present and 
that student load is equivalent to that of on-campus classes. 

University regulations establish a minimum undergraduate 
enrollment of ten students in a summer session class and a mini- 
mum of five graduate enrollments to form a graduate summer ses- 
sion class. An instructor is assignd to two classes in a summer 
session with forty-eight hours of class sessions constituting a single 
course or ninety-six hours for two classes. 

The field tour under discussion had 12 enrollments at the 
undergraduate level and 13 graduate enrollments, which were 
equivalent to the minimums required for the on-campus instruc- 
tors. The class sessions during the field tour totalled 98% hours. — 
Since a field tour cannot have a single physical classroom, the 3 
physical facilities not only pose problems but are requisite in a P xm 
number of different countries. A descriptive —— follows. 
Class sessions in hotel accommodations. 


Miami Airways—Private lounge hrs. 
International Hotel (Panama) Roof Garden Lounge ...... 3 hrs. 
Trocadero Hotel (Rio) Private Lounge ................+.. 114 hrs. 


Trocadero Hotel (Rio) Private lounge 2nd session ........ 114 hrs. we) 
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Hotel Jaragua (San Paulo) Private suite ................. 11% hrs. 

Hotel Victoria (Montevideo) Suite 2. hrs. 

City (Buenos Aires) Lounge 114 hrs. 

Hotel Carrera (Santiago) Private Lounge ................. 114 hrs. 

Hotel Gran Bolivar (Lima) Lecture Salon ............... 114 hrs. 

‘ Hotel Humbolt (Quito) Main Salon ..............-....05- 114 hrs. 


23 hrs. 
Other Instructional Sessions of Class Meetings 
Market Walking Tour—Panama City 2. hrs. 
; Panama Canal Lock Lecture at Miraflores ................. 1 hr. 
Canal Zone Museum Lecture and Tour ..................- > 


Panama Area 814 hrs. 

National Museum Orientation and Lecture ............... 1 hr. 

U. and (Rid) 2. hrs. 

Bination Center and Teacher Exchange .................- 214 hrs. 

Petropolis Museum and Lecture ..........cccccccececees 114 hrs. 

Berry Orientation 1 hr. & 
Butantan Institute and Lecture 1 hr. 
Agricultural Experimental Station-Campinas .............. 114 hrs. ) $i 
Coffee Testing and Rating Tour—Santos .................. 1 hr. le 
Transportation Lecture-Highways and Waterways ......... 1 hr. 


Brazil Area 1414 hrs. 
Alianca Cultural—Uruguay—Folk Customs & Educ. ........ 214 hrs. tt 
Congressional Building—Montevideo 1 hr. bi 
Fishing Fleet Study—Punta del Este hr. 
Graf Spee Orientation—Punta del Este .................... Y hr. 


Uruguay Area 7 hrs. M 
Bolivar Pantheon and Casa Rosada lecture—Buenos Aires .. 114 hrs. 


Ww 
Argentine Area 5 hrs. A 
Santiago—Farm, Valley & Irrigation Lecture ............... 114 hrs. 
Valparaiso—Study of Dock Areas & Coastal Region ........ 114 hrs. 
Suburban Area Study and Lecture hr. OI 
Chilean Area 7 hrs. 
Ruins of Kkencco and Sascayhuaman Lecture ............. 1 hr. 
Topography of the Andes and Geographic Influences ...... 1 hr. 


| Summit Experimental Gardens ; hr, 
4 
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Study of Flora and Fauna and Animals of Peru ........... 114 hrs. 
Study of the Lost City of Macchu Picchu ................. 2. hrs. 
The Indian Dances and Folklore of Peru ................- 114 hrs. 

101% hrs. 
Museum of Royalty and Palace of Inquisition lecture ...... 1 hr. 
Pachacamac—City of Dead lecture and study ............ 2. hrs. 
Museum of Archeology and Indian Life Study ............. 2. hrs. 
Colonial Lima and Spanish Influence ................... 2. hrs. 
The Revolt from Spain and Life of Bolivar .............. 114 hrs. 
School Visitation—Boys & Girls High Schools .............. 3 hrs. 
Visitation to I. C. A. Program in Lima ................... 114 hrs. 
Bination Center Visit and Orientation ................... 21% hrs. 

Lima Area 1514 hrs. 
San Francisco and La Compania Church Art .............. : mm. 
Study of Handcrafts and Folk Arts of Ecuador ............ 1 hr. 
Equatorial Monument and Lecture ...............ceeeeee. Y% hr. 
Study of Otavalo Indians, Market Life & Customs .......... 3 hrs. 
San Pablo Lake and Ecuadorian Agriculture .............. 1 hr. 

Ecuadorian Area ~ 7% hrs. 

Total Class Hours, Lectures and Sessions ...................+5. 9814 hrs. 


Although the above groupings include only those educational 
experiences which were comparable to classroom experiences of 
lectures, student reporting, etc., the hours spent in the usual 
sightseeing, the various vistas of travelling and terrain study, the 
evening concerts, ballets, and similar experiences were additional 
learning opportunities for the students enroute. It must also be 
noted that students enrolled for a single course attended double 
the number of instructional hour sessions than they would have 
been required to in an on-campus classroom, since all members 
participated in all of the sessions. 

Another vital aspect of academic respectability would be the 
type and content of the subject matter materials within the course. 
More specifically, in the Social Science Field Tour of South Amer- 
ica, were the topics and their presentation equivalent to that 
which would be present in a social science presentation of South 
America in a campus classroom situation? 

Indicative of this is a listing of the oral reports which were 
made by field tour students enroute at the sessions in the countries 
where they were most appropriate. The reports were based both 
on readings prior to and enroute on the tour as well as from in- 
sights gained through the utilization of local resource persons 
and materials prior to the student’s presentation ‘of the topic. 


Student Reports: At Panama 


An Introduction to South America 
How to Get Along in South America 
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Animal Life Origins in South America 
The San Blas Indians 
The Student Revolutions in Panama 


Within Brasil 
The Y.W.C.A. in Brasil and South America 
Racial Tolerance and Homogeneity 
Macomba, A Religious Cult 
Missions in Brasil 
Economic Aspects of Brasil 
Niemeyer, the Brasilian Architect 
Brasilia—A Panel Presentation 
The Animal Kingdom of Brasil 
Minerals and Gems of Brasil 
The Auto Industry in Brasil 
Brasil's Economic Growth and Unions 
The Outlook of Brasil’s Economy 
The Santos-Sao Paulo Railroad 
Tribal Interior Indians of Brasil 
Brasil’s Industrial Revolution 


In Montevideo 


An Over-All View of Uruguay 

Rains and Floods in Uruguay’s Economy 
Rural Life in Uruguay 

The Gaucho 

Uruguay, the Buffer State 


In Buenos Aires 
An Over-All View of Argentina 
Comparisons—Argentina and South America 
Economic Aspects of Argentina 
The Argentine Austerity Program 
Round About Buenos Aires 
San Martin and Argentine’s History 
The New Argentina 
Argentina, A Summary 


In Santiago 


Indian Life and Influences in Chile 
Economic Problems of Chile 


In Lima 
A General Overview of Peru 
Altitude and the Indians of Peru 
Spanish Rulers of Peru 
Guano, Economic Wealth of Peru 
The Highest Railroad in the World 
U.S.LS. and the Point Four Program 


In Cuzco 


The Singing Stone 

Home of the Incas 

The Inca Civilization 

The Warrior Gods 

Smather’s Report on South America 
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In Quito 
An Overview of Ecuador 
Indian Life and Art Influences 
Indians and Coco 
Lost Treasure 
The Cooperative Housing at Ambato 
Ecuador's Leaders 


In Quito 
Bolivian Economic Problems and Inflation 


It is evident that the subject materials of the courses enroute 
were a composite of history, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
and political science. Moreover, the history phases covered the 
precolonial, the colonial, the revolutionary period and modern 
or contemporary history phases. These phases also emphasized 
the cultural as well as the purely political or chronological aspects 
of the South American countries. 

Also typical of academic respectability would be the extent 
to which the oral and written participation of students compared 
with that which is required of an on-campus student. 

Beyond the instructional sessions and the responsibility of the student mem- 
bers in making oral reports, all students were required to complete an outlined 
field tour notebook. Based on their enrollment for one or two courses and 
on the graduate or undergraduate level, students were required to submit from 
one to three specified book reports, a unit of work or a paper (preferably with 
a practical usage in their own teaching position) and an evaluation either orally 
or in writing relative to the field tour. 

A final measure of academic standards would be the extent to 
which the registering of a grade for the establishment of credit is 
based upon the completion of course requirements of the field 
tour on a comparable basis with the procedure used in the on- 
campus class. Up to the present time, only 9 undergraduate 
credits have been issued and 9 graduate credits granted. For the 
balance of 7 enrollments, no credit has been given or is trans- 
ferable. These enrollments are registered as “incomplete” and 
will automatically be entered as “failed” with no credit unless 
the students registered submit acceptable written materials which 
are requisite for the completion of course requirements. 

The college or university travel courses either offered in co- 
operation with other agencies or on a separate individual basis 
can justify their acceptance for promotion, salary increments or 
accreditation. When teachers request permission to enroll in 
and use professionally sponsored travel experiences for credit hour 
acceptance, school administrators and governing bodies may with 
clear consciences say, “Let my teachers go.” 
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Secondary Education in Iraq 


KHALIL [. GeEzi 


Assistant Professor of Education, Immaculate Heart College (Loa Angeles) 


ENTRALIZATION CHARACTERIZES the system of educa- 

tion in Iraq. The Minister of Education, whose office is in the 
capital, Baghdad, is the chief administrator to whom all fourteen 
superintendents of the fourteen provinces of the country are re- 
sponsible. Every one of these superintendents adheres rather 
closely to the policies laid down by the Ministry of Education re- 
garding its four-fold program. This program consists of the 
following: 

(1) a primary education which is compulsory for all children 
of school age (6 years). It is composed of grades one to six. 

(2) a secondary and a vocational education to meet the various 
needs of secondary school youth throughout the country. The 
secondary school is divided into two stages. The first is the in- 
termediate school, which is equivalent to the American junior 
high school. This stage of education is composed of grades seven 
to nine. The second stage is the preparatory school, which is 
similar to the American senior high school, but is composed of 
grades ten and eleven only. 

(3) a liberal higher education, which varies in length be- 
tween four to seven years according to the requirements of the 
various institutions of higher learning. 

(4) a fundamental education for the adult population, which 
attempts to stamp out illiteracy by providing basic information 
and developing simple skills. 


THE IRAQI SECONARY SCHOOL 

The Iraqi secondary school is a state institution and therefore, 
free to all Iraqi adolescents. Local autonomy over education is 
almost nil in Iraq. The government supplies the school build- 
ing, hires and pays the staff and provides the laboratories, text- 
books and all the other equipment that is essential to the main- 
tenance of a secondary school. Only small tuition and activity 
fees are required from the students. The needy students are 
exempted from paying any fees. 

The school day starts at 7:30 A.M. during the long spring and 
summer days and at 8:00 A.M. during the short autumn and 
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winter days. Four periods are given in the morning with an 
average of fifty minutes each and ten minute intervals. At 11:30 
or at noon, depending on the season, students return to their 
homes for lunch and are not required to come back for their 
afternoon classes until 2:00 or 2:30 P.M. Then, school resumes 
classes for two periods and one interval, after which school closes 
for the day. Students attend classes until noon on Thursday, 
since Friday is the holiday of the week. Saturdays and Sundays 
are regular school days. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Curriculum revision and development are usually done by the 
Ministry of Education which invites certain educators, native as 
well as from abroad, to study the existing curriculums of the inter- 
mediate and the preparatory schools and to work out a sound 
curriculum for each of these schools. These educators undertake 
the task of studying adolescents’ needs in the country and, then, 
form groups to design a suitable curriculum for each of the sub- 
jects offered in the secondary school. Their suggested curricu- 
lums are published by the Government press and subsequently 
sent to the principals of all the secondary schools in the country. 
Every school is, then, required to follow these curriculums exact- 
ly. To insure this, the Ministry of Education in Baghdad sets 
extensive examinations yearly for all ninth and eleventh graders 
as prerequisites for graduation. 

The secondary school curriculum in Iraq can be described as 
a uniform curriculum in the sense that all secondary schools 
throughout the country are bound to adhere to its philosophy, 
content and suggestions. The Ministry’s rational for such a uni- 
form curriculum is that since the people of Iraq are different in 
many ways, such as in their languages, in their religions and in 
their ethnic backgrounds, a truly uniform curriculum is needed 
in order to orient these varied people to common learnings and 
attitudes which may in time fill in the cultural gaps among them. 

The broad aims of the curriculums of both the intermediate 
and the preparatory schools are: to provide the students with 
general education and to prepare them for college. However, 
the organization and specific aims of these two schools vary con- 
siderably. The intermediate school curriculum stresses the fol- 
lowing specific objectives: 


(1) Guidance and formation of good habits, (2) formation 
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of sound reading, speaking and thinking habits, (3) sportsman- 
ship and a sense of fair play. 

The intermediate curriculum offers religion, Arabic, English, 
history, geography, morals and civic duties, arithmetic, geometry, 
general science, physics, chemistry, biology, hygiene, drawing and 
physical education. About thirty-three hours of instruction are 
given weekly to each of the seventh, eighth and ninth graders and 
about ten subjects are required of the seventh graders, thirteen 
of the eighth graders and twelve of the ninth graders. The 
curriculum of the girls’ schools has, in addition to the subjects 
contained in the curriculum of the boys’ schools, domestic economy 
and sewing. There are no elective courses in the intermediate 
school. 

As for the preparatory school, it purports to develop in the 
students the following: 

(1) independence of thought, (2) scientific thinking and ob- 
jective evaluation, (3) precise observations and experiences in 
the laboratory and in life, (4) fluency of foreign languages, (5) 
readiness to assume responsibilities and to be worthy of trust, 
(6) appreciation of spiritual, moral and social values together with 
readiness to serve the country, (7) accurate facts and sound atti- 
tudes regarding health, (8) artistic and social taste and (9) growth 
of individual capacities. 

The preparatory school offers two types of curriculums: the 
scientific and the literary. The scientific curriculum prepares 
the students mainly to study in colleges which require a broad 
background in the sciences such as the College of Medicine, the 
College of Pharmacy and the College of Chemistry. Students en- 
rolled in the scientific division of the preparatory school are re- 
quired to study Arabic, English, translation, social and economic 
conditions in Iraq, algebra, engineering, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry, biology, drawing and physical education. About ten 
of these subjects are offered to the tenth graders and about nine 
of them are offered to the eleventh graders. Thirty-two hours of 
instruction are given weekly to the students in the tenth grade as 
well as to those in the eleventh. 

The literary curriculum, on the other hand, prepares students 
for admission into colleges, or divisions of colleges, which require 
a comprehensive preparation in humanities such as the College 
of Literature and Science and the literary division of the Higher 
Teachers Training College. The subjects offered in the literary 
division are Arabic, English, translation, history, geography, social 
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and economic conditions in Iraq, general mathematics, general 
science, economics, physical education and drawing. About ten 
subjects are offered to both tenth and eleventh graders requiring 
thirty-two hours of instruction weekly. 

Beside the intermediate and preparatory schools, which dom- 
inate the secondary education scene, there are three other types of 
institutions operating on the secondary level. The first kind is 
the vocational school. This school trains its students in industry, 
agriculture, housecrafts, nursing and public health. The second 
type of these institutions is the private school which is maintained 
by certain religious groups. The third type of school operating 
on the secondary level is the foreign school which is conducted by 
foreign communities residing in Iraq. Under the Act of 1940, 
both the private and the foreign schools are required to conform 
to the regulations of the Ministry of Education. 


Tue STATE EXAMINATIONS 


There are three state examinations which are administered 
throughout the country under the auspecies of the Ministry of 
Education. Each is designed to be a screening device for the 
students’ qualifications for graduation from the elementary, inter- 
mediate and preparatory schools. 

These state examinations are prepared each year by a group 
of specialized teachers chosen by the Ministry of Education. Every 
year, these examinations are administered to all these students 
at the sixth, ninth and eleventh grades at certain specified times 
all over the country. The students who fail these examinations 
will have to take them the following year. On the average, about 
one third of the students taking these examinations fail to pass 
them. 


IssUES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In a newly independent country such as Iraq, one would ex- 
pect to find a great many perplexing issues facing its educators. 
A discussion of the main issues facing Iraqi secondary education 
and a statement of certain suggestions will be the focus of the 
following remarks. 

The first issue is that the existing curriculums, which consti- 
tute required subjects only, do not seem to offcr the students real 
and challenging opportunities to develop their interests and in- 
nate capacities. A realistic appraisal of the curriculum must be 
made to ascertain what elective courses can and must be added 
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in order to meet the emerging conditions in Iraq, in the Middle 
East and throughout the world today. 

The second issue is that the secondary school curriculum 
stresses the presentation of a great mass of information to the 
students who are often impelled to “memorize” this information 
in order to pass the school tests and the state examinations. Rote 
learning does not insure the development of the students’ per- 
sonalities nor does it help prepare them to occupy their positions 
in the Iraqi society as intelligent citizens. The curriculum should 
emphasize the development of understanding, of attitudes and of 
consistent patterns of action so that the students would be able 
to live effectively in their society and to contribute to its culture. 

Third, instituting a uniform curriculum for all Iraqi secon- 
dary school youth without any provisions for their individual 
needs, deprives this curriculum from the flexibility needed to 
meet the different demands of all youth in their varying environ- 
ments. For instance, students who reside near the oil fields of 
Kirkuk, and who are more likely to secure employment in the oil 
industry, should be provided the opportunities to learn more 
about oil. In contrast, the students who live near the rice fields 
of the South should be provided more instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of rice and other related crops. 

Fourth, the pressure of the state examinations, which deter- 
mine whether a student graduates or fails, impel many teachers 
to direct their whole instruction toward enabling their students 
to pass these examinations. Other classroom tests, specially the 
mid-term and the final tests, are styled by many teachers after 
the state examinations. Teachers should be encouraged to evalu- 
ate their students’ learning through discussions, challenging proj- 
ects, meaningful assignments and observations of students’ be- 
havior in and outside of the classroom in addition to the testing 
of students’ understanding. If these methods can be developed to 
assay students’ progress accurately, the state examinations would, 
then, become unnecessary. 

Fifth, teaching methods in most Iraqi schools are restricted to 
lectures and to the fanatical adherence to textbooks. Other meth- 
ods of stimulating thinking and learning are not used. The 
method lag can be overcome on two fronts: the first is by en- 
hancing the physical facilities of secondary schools such as the 
provision of audio-visual materials, and the second is by placing 
a greater emphasis on the professional education of teachers. 

Sixth, compulsory education in Iraq is yet to be really com- 
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pulsory.1 The Ministry of Education should inforce this im- a” 
portant step in education. Adult education programs can aid in 
overcoming the resistance of many families to send their children 
to school. Improved farming methods, such as the use of modern 
machines, would free many farm hands to devote more time to . 
their education. 

Seventh, one of the unique educational problems of Iraq is ill 


the problem of tribal education. In Iraq, there are still some 
nomadic tribes who do not settle down in a place long enough to 2 
enable the Ministry of Education to build schools for their chil- 
dren. A significant study of tribal education in Iraq has sug- 
gested the following methods for educating tribesmen: (1) estab- 
lish peripatetic schools and tribal teacher training centers, (2) 
provide specialized programs for the preparation of specialists in 
tribal education and (3) attract tribesmen to settle down by 
granting them federal lands or establishing irrigation projects 
which may encourage tribesmen to take up farming.? Unfor- 
tunately, these suggestions have not been taken up by Iraqi 
authorities until very recently. 

Iraqi educators today must undertake comprehensive research 
to study the emerging conditions of Iraqi society and to ascertain 
the new needs of Iraqi youth in the light of current events not 
only in Iraq, but also in the Middle East and in the world in 
general. The conclusions and recommendations of such research 
should be fully considered and carefully applied by the educational 
authorities in order to enhance the educational system in Iraq. 


‘For a detailed statement on compulsory education in Iraq, see: UNESCO, Com- 
pulsory Education in Iraq (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951). 

* Mohammed F. Jamali, The New Iraq: Its Problems of Bedouin Education (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1984). 
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Some Impressions of Education 
in the U.S.A. 


‘TERRENCE O’RAFFERTY 
Secretary, Department of Education, Dublin, Ireland 


KX 


I ARRIVED FROM Ireland in Washington, D. C., on the 4th 
April 1960, and left the U.S.A. on the following 10th June, hav- 
ing spent almost the entire intervening period in visiting schools 
of all kinds, from kindergarten to University, in Washington, 
D. C., North Carolina, Texas, New Mexico, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Buffalo, Boston and New York city. 
Throughout the tour I had many discussions on education prob- 
lems with educators and with members of the general public. I 
had also, thanks to the State Department and the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the privilege of visiting a number of Americans 
in their homes. 

Life in the U.S.A. is a veritable kaleidoscope, of which the 
facet that impressed me most strongly was the extraordinary 
friendliness of the American people. Not for a single moment had 
I the feeling that I was being passed along in a perfunctory way, 
as might not unreasonably be expected at the hands of persons 
who are continually dealing with a multitude of visitors, domestic 
and foreign. On the contrary, there could be no mistaking the 
genuineness of the welcome one is accorded. 


The structure of the American educational system. 


Unlike the systems of Ireland and France, the administration 
of education in the U.S.A. is quite decentralised, even more so 
than in England or West Germany. In the U.S.A. Federal (that 
is, central government) responsibility in education is limited in 
the main to the assembling and publishing of educational infor- 
mation (a function which, incidentally, appears to be performed 
well and thoroughly). Otherwise, public education there is al- 
most entirely in the hands of each individual State. Indeed, even 
within each State responsibility for the provision of education is 
extended in turn to the counties and school districts. Moreover, 
so far from there being any incipient trend towards centralisation, 
tradition and opinion flow strongly in favour of continued local 
independence. To the European, accustomed to think in terms 
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of a national authority in such matters, the intensity of Ameri- 
cans’ feeling in this regard is startling. Fear of “control from 
Washington” appears to be deeply embedded in the American 
character, and where, as at the moment in education, a crisis in 
local financing is threatened, this fear is aggrevated by any talk 
of a need for Federal subsidies. 

For this localism there are a number of obvious historical 
reasons, on which it is not necessary to dwell here. Among its 
virtues is the existence of an unparalleled civic spirit. Americans 
generally are not only proud of their local educational institutions 
(as distinct sometimes from the education provided by these) but 
take a lively and practical interest therein, so much so as to render 
the finding of the financial sinews of public and private educa- 
tion a much less difficult task than it would otherwise be. One 
result of this attitude is that the U.S.A. is the home of private 
educational endowments. 

It is a stock joke among Americans that when two of them are 
introduced these immediately found an organisation for the 
promotion of something or other. Certainly the country is prolific 
in useful educational and cultural bodies. Of these, the parent- 
teacher associations, which operate at local and national levels 
and in which the parents (usually mothers) appear to predomi- 
nate, are an outstanding example. As far as an onlooker may judge, 
their concern is not so much the rights of particular parents as 
such—those rights are rarely challenged, in theory at any rate— 
but rather improved provision for schooling and other educational 
matters of public interest. A teachers’ body of nation-wide im- 
portance is the National Education Association. 

Recent years have seen an intensification of public interest in 
schooling and it is no exaggeration to say that the U.S.A. is at this 
moment in the throes of an educational upsurge, a mighty wrestle 
with an immense problem. In all parts there is a drive for more 
and better teachers and schools. The university Departments 
of Education, which have become the chief suppliers of qualified 
teachers, are straining every nerve to meet the demand. Dis- 
cussions with Deans of these Departments and with school super- 
intendents and school authorities generally cannot fail to leave 
an impression of the utter dedication of these men to their task. 
This drive has enormous achievements to its credit during the 
last few years, but is probably still far from its peak. The people 
of the U.S.A. are becoming very conscious that no longer can 
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more and better education be thought of lightly as for leisure, but 
rather that it is the cutting edge of national survival. 

On the debit side of localism is that teachers’ salary scales 
vary not only from State to State, but from county to county and 
school district to school district within a given State, in accordance 
with the taxable capacity of the area concerned. The better 
qualified teachers are thus attracted to the better off centers and 
the less qualified or unqualified become relegated to peripheral 
points. This is a serious matter, for talent which would respond 
to good teaching may thus be in danger of neglect. Moreover, 
the poorer the area the less are the children’s chances of further 
education and so it is due to such children that what education 
they do receive be of the best quality available. The problem is 
similar to that which obtained in Ireland some years ago, in the 
period before recruitment of untrained primary teachers had 
ceased. At that time there was a tendency here for the remoter 
areas to run short of trained teachers. 

This situation in the United States is an interesting instance 
of a conflict between the tradition of local independence and the 
exigencies of the great national responsibility which leadership 
of the free world has thrust, willy-nilly, upon that country. That 
the issue will ultimately be resolved satisfactorily is certain, if one 
may judge from the vigour and confidence with which it is being 
approached. 


Public and private schools. 

To Irish eyes a second strange feature of the American educa- 
tional scene is the distinction between “public” and “private” 
schools. Perhaps the question most frequently put to me was 
whether there are both “public” and “private” schools in Ireland. 
In reply I was wont to explain that, with the exception of our 
vocational schools, which in origin are “public” foundations, 
Irish schools are at the same time both “public” and “private,” 
since none is a State foundation but all receive State assistance 
and employ State-paid staff. 

American “public” schools, from elementary to university, are 
public schools in the primary sense of the term, that is, they are 
established, controlled and entirely supported by the public au- 
thorities. The public elementary and high schools are open gratis 
to the children of all citizens of the State concerned, but the 
“private” schools, while usually having to satisfy the State or 
other accrediting authority as to the suitability of their accom- 
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modation, curricula, staffing and so on, received no public as- 
sistance and so have to keep going by means of endowments, 
subscriptions and tuition fees. 

This difference in treatment arises mainly from the constitu- 
tional confining of State assistance to schools from which the 
teaching of religion is excluded. The pattern, therefore, is the 
French one of public school and école libre, but there are some 
important distinctions between the French attitude and that ob- 
taining in the U.S.A. There is general goodwill towards the 
“private” schools, as there is a strong strand of American tradi- 
tion in favor of having education remain outside public control. 

While there are some schools which elect to remain independ- 
ent for the sake of so being, the great majority of the “private” 
schools are Catholic foundations, as might be expected in view 
of the Catholic principle that education should be informed and 
vivified throughout by religion. It is interesting to note that 
the Catholic schools generally have a high reputation, among all 
sections of the community, for their spirit of application and 
discipline, so much so that they receive many non-Catholic pupils. 

Many Americans, accustomed to the idea of an absolute di- 
chotomy between Church and State, were puzzled by the Irish 
practice of full (and of course impartial) State assistance to all 
denominational schools by contrast with the American principle, 
a curious instance of differing interpretations of the constitutional 
separation of Church and State which is common to both countries. 


Conduct and discipline in American schools. 


In the schools I visited, which were of all shades and varieties, 
including an elementary school containing children of twenty- 
three races and situated in a poor quarter of a very large city, I 
did not come across any sign of rudeness or brashness. No doubt 
there are many “tough” pupils and “tough” schools in the 
great cosmopolitan cities of the U.S.A., as there are in all the 
great cities of the world, but my invariable experience was that 
American youth is very well-behaved and attentive in the class- 
room and extremely polite and helpful on the campus. In view 
of the “blackboard jungle” type of sensationalism which has re- 
ceived so much publicity, this testimony may sound strange, even 
to American ears, but there it is. 

A noteworthy instance of training in civic spirit and helpful- 
ness is the not infrequent practice in suburban schools of having 
the senior pupils take charge of the traffic outside the school gate 
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after the last class so as to ensure a safe crossing of the road for 
the younger children. 


The standard of American education 


As a former teacher and former State inspector of secondary 
(Americanice high) schools, it is second nature to me to believe 
that, given reasonably good accommodation and equipment, al- 
most all else is merely incidental to the work done in class. It 
was, therefore, my principal care, with the permission of the 
school authorities and teachers, to get down into the classroom, 
remain there during the entire period, see how the individual 
children tackled the work set them and finally question the pupils 
generally with a mind to comparing their answering with what 
might be expected from Irish, and, as far as my knowledge and 
experience went, other European children of the same age group. 
As there are no school inspectors in the U.S.A., this was a novelty 
to many teachers, but one and all welcomed the idea. 

How do American and European standards compare? 

As every school inspector knows, one cannot speak of “the 
standard of education” in any wide area, not to mention a coun- 
try of continental size in which the system is decentralised. To do 
so would be as absurd as to say of any particular country that it 
has “the best (or the worst) system of education in the world.” 
The most that one can generalize about the standard of educa- 
tion in the United States is that it is uneven. 

With those reservations, I would say that in the elementary 
schools I saw, in which I concentrated on English and arithmetic, 
there is not much to choose between the U.S.A. and ourselves. 
This was so even of the multi-racial school already referred to. 
One could readily imagine its staff of excellent teachers busy at 
their task and, ignoring the various physiognomies and hues, the 
children busy at theirs in some large school in Ireland. 

In subjects other than the two mentioned, American elemen- 
tary schools have a somewhat broader curriculum than ours, or 
rather teach the usual subjects in a wider connotation. History 
and Geography, for example, extend far into the realm of so- 
ciology, including a good deal of civics and a mass of general 
information and activities. 

In the main, however, my attention was given to high schools, 
as that type of school had for many years been my professional 
interest. 

That very American institution, the high school, is neither our 
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secondary school nor the French lyceé nor the German gym- 
nasium; nor is it our vocational nor the English secondary modern 
school. It is called upon to perform the functions of all of these, 
for it would be entirely in conflict with the American concept of 
democracy to have any but a single school, even at secondary level, 
for all types of pupil. Anyone who has been to the U.S.A. and 
has, so to speak, felt the pulse there will be aware that whatever 
advantages may be claimed for the system of eleven or twelve or 
thirteen plus, any attempt at assigning American children to two 
different types of school on a discriminative basis would not be 
tolerated by their parents or by public opinion. 

There has, however, been great confusion, even in the United 
States, over the issue of the high school, with its comprehensive 
curriculum and virtually indiscriminate admission, versus the 
European selective secondary. Often both the defenders and the 
critics of the American high school fail to distinguish between 
the principle of its being comprehensive and the quality of the 
work actually done therein. 

Now, while in the matter or organization there may be some 
drawbacks to the comprehensive school, educationally there is 
nothing wrong in principle with the idea of a single school for all 
pupils of a particular age group. Common sense will tell us that 
normally there is no necessary loss or gain as between having the 
pupils in separate classrooms under one roof and having them in 
separate buildings. Comprehensive secondary schools have long 
been the rule in Scotland, a country with a reputation for high 
educational standards. What matters is what happens within 
the school, and there is no law of nature whereby a selective 
secondary school must cater more successfully for all its pupils 
than a comprehensive high school for its pupils of talent. Much 
will depend on the quality of the teachers and on staffing and or- 
ganization. The real issue, therefore, is whether the American 
high school is performing well and fully its general function, 
that is, the preparation of all its pupils for their place in society, 
and its special functions, the provision of an intellectual disci- 
pline of a reasonable standard for the academic type of pupil 
and the catering for a diversity of abilities other than academic. 

Two differences between the European and American systems, 
with at first sight the advantage to Europe, strike the observer 
immediately. In the first place, the American high school course 
is normally a four year one and so the European pupil who com- 
pletes his secondary schooling has usually spent a substantially 
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longer period at the secondary than has his American counterpart 
at high school. In this regard it may be mentioned that in many 
parts of the U.S.A. junior high schools are being established with 
the part purpose of lengthening the high school course at the 
lower end. 

More important than even the extra year, however, is the fact 
that the European secondary school pupil carries all or most of 
his subjects abreast for five or more years, with a fairly stiff final 
examination, whereas usually the young American has no final 
general test, but achieves his high school rating by class attend- 
ance, often for less than four years, in his several subjects and by 
concurrent end-of-semester house examinations. 

It might therefore be expected that on leaving high school, 
at eighteen years of age or so, the average American pupil would 
be less profoundly versed in the more intellectual disciplines 
e.g. the vernacular and its literature, mathematics, Science sub- 
jects, Latin, a second European language, History and Geography, 
than would the European, although the former’s programme of 
general studies and activities might have been of a wider range. 

But this is not the whole story. 1 overheard an American 
youngster with European experience remark, “Yes, those Euro- 
pean kids know a lot of stuff out of books, but they don’t know 
how to talk to people,” and there is some wisdom in this dictum. 
Before entering the high school classrooms or attempting to make 
any detailed comparisons, we must examine further the structure 
of the American system. 


“College” 


The American education system, and in particular the place 
of the high school therein, cannot be properly assessed without 
an understanding of the term “College” in the American sense. 
“To go to College” is the ambition of most American parents for 
their children, but it is not easy to find a cut-and-dried definition 
that will distinguish between “College” and “university,” as 
American opinion itself is imprecise in the matter. Roughly 
speaking, “College” applies to the “Liberal Arts” course up to 
the primary degree, with many “Colleges” not empowered to 
award degrees beyond that stage. A “university” there includes 
a “College,” but provides also a postgraduate curriculum in 
“Liberal Arts” and the professional courses. When, therefore, 
one speaks in the U.S.A. of our Irish University Colleges, the 
American hearer has difficulty in grasping that each of these is a 
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complete university in the American sense. So much is this so 
that one is finally driven to say “Cork University” and “Galway 
University,” but again this has the disadvantage of making con- 
fusion worse confounded in the case of University College, Dublin 
and Trinity College, for “Dublin University” is often taken to 
mean, not Trinity College, but University College, Dublin, with 
the converse of equally frequent occurrence. 

However that may be, “College,” that is, a two to four years 
course in “Liberal Arts” or in a mixture of “Liberal Arts” with 
some preliminary ingredients of the professional course, if any, to 
be taken later, is generally obligatory as a preliminary to pro- 
fessional courses. For teaching, business and other professions 
which are as much an art as a technique, “College” may, however, 
comprise a full professional course. 

A shortcoming in the system of entrance to “College” is that, 
as already mentioned, there is often no leaving certificate or 
matriculation examination as we know them. Students are usually 
admitted by the College authorities on the basis of their high 
school records. This method of selection can at its worst degen- 
erate into little more than an assessment of the applicant’s at- 
tendance record at high school classes. Moreover, some students, 
if not admitted to the College of their choice, keep applying to 
various Colleges until they are accepted somewhere. Not a few 
of these triers are ill-fitted academically for their prospective 
courses. (For such some Colleges provide a “grind” colloquially 
called “bonehead English.’’) 

Large numbers, therefore, fall by the wayside in the first year 
or two of College, especially as many students, finding part-time 
employment as waiters or the like in the evenings or the week- 
ends, have little time to devote to extra-class study. 

Nevertheless, the whole idea of “College” as a cultural course 
in the absolute or as a pre-professional requirement is Newman’s 
ideal put into practice on a very large scale, although Newman 
might not approve of the intellectual content of some of the 
courses concerned. “College” is undoubtedly a very important 
contribution to the general level of American culture. That 
Europe could not afford such a procedure is simply Europe's loss. 

The great numbers at “College” give a swollen figure of uni- 
versity attendance in the U.S.A., 30% or more of the age group 
18 to 22 as against the European figure of 5% or so. For this 
reason no valid comparison between European and American uni- 
versity undergraduate standards is possible, since when one speaks 
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of 30% of an age group and of 5% of the same age group else- 
where, one is speaking of two quite different things. Any random 
comparison would be unfair, as the margin between the really 
good European students and the remainder of the 5% is small, 
whereas in the U.S.A. the margin is the difference between, say, 
1% and the remaining 29%, within which range there is room 
for standards to fall very low. If a comparison is insisted upon, 
all that can be said is that it is well known that at postgraduate 
and professional level the quality of American published work, 
not only in science, but in such traditional subjects as English 
literature, history, Latin and so on, is at least the equal of that 
of any country. 

From all this it may be surmised that in the U.S.A. there is 
no very clear-cut dividing line between the standard at the top 
level of the high school and that to be found in the lower reaches 
of “College.” A virtue of this, or perhaps of the American 
democratic idea, is that American College and university staffs 
think it useful to consult from time to time with their high 
school confréres. The very constructive discussions that result, 
at one of which I was privileged to be present, make for the 
allaying of mutual prejudices and a greater mutual understand- 
ing. They are a particularly pleasing feature of the American 
education system. 

Before leaving the subject of “College” and university, it may 
be worth mentioning that where a student fails to secure ad- 
mission to a public College within his own State and has to find a 
place in a public College elsewhere or in some private College, 
the all-inclusive cost of his College education, allowing on the 
one hand for the high income level in the U.S.A. and on the 
other for the high cost of living there, is probably about three 
times what it is in Ireland. This accounts to some extent for the 
large number of American students who have to “work their way 
through College.” Many American parents, unaware that the 
problem of university accommodation is even more acute in 
Europe than in the U.S.A., speak seriously of sending their chil- 
dren to an Irish or other European university. 

American high schools and their curricula must therefore be 
viewed in the larger context of high-school-cum College. The 
high school students who proceed to College, a large proportion 
of the total, receive there something that European secondary 
school pupils either miss altogether or swallow at a less mature 
age, for “College” as a largely cultural pre-professional university 
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course can hardly be said to exist in Europe. Those American 
students, therefore, who survive to become the finished product 
of their universities ought to be, and no doubt very often are, 
better educated men and women than their European counter- 
parts. 
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The curriculum and work of the high school. 


To come down now to the high school classrooms, there is 
in the United States, as in all countries, a chronic shortage of 
fully qualified teachers of mathematics and science subjects. This, 
of course, is merely an extension of the pattern of industry and 
business. Again, as in almost all countries except Ireland, there 
is a substantial shortage of qualified teachers of subjects other 
than the two mentioned. That said, it may at once be added 
that in the U.S.A. high schools generally there is good and thorough 
teaching. Weak classes there are, but I did not come across any 
listless teacher. On the contrary, among all those I met there 
was a spirit of commitment to what they regard as an urgent na- 
tional responsibility. 

Moreover, the classwork there generally is often much more 
attractive, much less humdrum, than in European schools. Here 
the traditional method of teaching Latin is rarely enlivened by 
such a “project” as the making of plasticene figures of Roman 
soldiers, generals, senators, matrons or the like, or the demonstrat- 
ing of how Hannibal won Cannae. Such digressions from the 
conning of the parts of irregular verbs help to maintain lagging 
interest. Diversions of the sort can of course be too frequent, 
and in fact there is at the moment a strong movement away from 
“Deweyism” (so called from Dewey, an educational figure who is 
taken to have preached that the child should be given his head 
in whatever form of activity he or she prefers) and towards the 
traditional processes of teaching and learning, towards subject 
content rather than teaching methods. But while “Deweyism” 
can be and, it is widely alleged, has been overdone, a happy mean 
is preferable to the violent swing of the pendulum to which 
teaching methods are too often subject. Incidentally, I should 
perhaps mention that I saw a high school freshman (First Year) 
Latin class in which the teacher combined the use of mechanical 
aids and traditional methods and that, with a long experience of 
inspecting the teaching of Latin in Irish schools, where the ground- 
ing given is often very good indeed, I have never seen a better 
First Year Latin class. As a matter of special interest it may be 
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added that the only Greek class I happened to see in the States 
made an equally good showing. Admittedly the pupils con- 
cerned were—heretofore a rarity in the United States—selected 
groups of what we would call very good Honours standard. 


Mechanical aids. 


Mechanical aids, especially the film and the recording ma- 
chine, are widely employed. One use of the recording machine 
is the reproducing of the parts taken by the various members of 
the class in the play that is being studied. Mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion and in dramatic emphasis can thus be noted by the offender. 
This emboldens the girls to improve their efforts, but the boys 
seem less open to its influence. At any rate the boys I heard un- 
der the test were inclined unblushingly to repeat their errors. 
Another advantage of these machines is that in large schools they 
save the time and voice of the teacher by repeating to a number 
of classes the instructions for homework, based on the textbook. 

The more one sees of educational films, however, the more 
one doubts the efficacy of some of them. For example, in a 
Domestic Science class (the American term is Home Economics) 
there was a lesson on how to wrap a parcel properly. The film 
had everything to make it attractive, a mellow speaking voice, 
coloured ribbons, a pretty label addressed to an aunt and so on. 
It ended with a neatly and prettily wrapped packet. In reality, 
however, it appeared to be so much time lost, for the children 
were quite passive and the teacher would have to do it all over 
again, with many of the pupils only attaining perfection after 
first doing wrongly now this part, now the other. (It occurred 
to me incidentally that it is doubtful if any European school 
would regard teaching how to wrap and tie a parcel as its func- 
tion. Perhaps, however, the Americans are right in defining edu- 
cation somewhat more broadly than we.) 

On the other hand, some of the history and geography films 
could not but enrich the students’ knowledge and imagination 
beyond what the best teacher could achieve. It should be men- 
tioned also that educational films dealing with the part played 
by the U.S.A. in world history are characterised by an objectivity 
that does great credit to the spirit of American education. 


Textbooks. 


A matter worthy of special note is the quality of the textbooks. 
They cover their subjects lucidly and throughly and are illustrated 
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and produced most attractively. Teachers and pupils are ex- 
pected to use them to the utmost and this they do. It could, 
however, be contended that the very excellence of the textbooks 
is in some degree a drawback. At any rate, one receives the impres- 
sion that overuse of them tends to take from the intellectual 
effort that should be involved in classwork. 

An example might illustrate the matter better than I can 
explain it. In the course of questioning a highly intelligent sopho- 
more (Second Year) high school English class which had been in 
the hands of an able and earnest teacher, I asked for the names 
of four English poets of the first rank. A few pupils volunteered 
Longfellow, but eventually the names of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats were elicited. The class knew quite a lot about 
these, when and where they lived and died and so on, including 
a good deal of information that I had forgotten or never knew, 
but on being asked to quote a few lines from any one of the four, 
they were unable to do so. The textbook had supplied a plethora 
of information about the poets, but it could not, of course, teach 
appreciation of their work. That process must depend, not on 
any textbook, but on the teacher’s art of imparting to the pupils 
his own feeling for poetry. Part of his method in this regard 
should be to have them repeat and learn by rote some of the best 
poems or lines, so that they would come to appreciate these in the 
same way as one comes to recognise good painting by looking 
long and often at good paintings. 

An Irish pupil might well experience the converse of the meth- 
od in question. An anthology, not a textbook, would be put 
into her hands. The notes on the lives of the poets and on the 
meaning of difficult references would, as likely as not, be in small 
print at the back, where she might or might not read them. At 
the end of the school year she might not on the spur of the mo- 
ment be too sure of when or where Wordsworth died, but very 
probably she could repeat some of his best sonnets and under a 
good teacher would have come to realise that in these she had 
acquired a possession for ever. 

Once again, however, it must be stressed that any generaliza- 
tion is dangerous. While the learning of poetry by rote is cus- 
tomary in Irish schools, the incident cited is not necessarily typi- 
cal of American practice. It is introduced here merely to show 
the undersirability of overmuch dependence on any textbook, 


however good. 
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One educator (the term used in the U.S.A. for what we would 
call an educationalist—the latter word has a slightly pejorative 
nuance there) felt strongly that Latin should be compulsory for 
all high school students. “But” I asked, “how could you pos- 
sibly find enough qualified teachers for this?.” “We wouldn't 
need qualified teachers,” he replied. “The textbooks are so good 
that a little Latin on the part of the teacher would go a very 
long way!” 

The Latin textbooks are very good, but those for the teaching 
of science subjects are, as might be expected, a sheer delight to 
the eye and the mind. At the risk of apparently contradicting 
the opinion expressed above, it must be said that it would be al- 
most impossible for a reasonably intelligent American school- 
child not to acquire a good elementary knowledge of the natural 
sciences and, more important, an interest in them, from the text- 
book alone. 


The courses taught in high school. 


To go into any further detail on teaching method might be 
tedious to the reader. In any case, the finer points of method will 
vary with the individual teacher, but it may be repeated that the 
teaching generally is good and thorough, sometimes indeed in- 
spired, as, for example, when a class of young children, tired of 
routine, were asked to take the floor to a musical recording, with 
each of them expected to create his own individual dance form 
and rhythm. 

It is not teaching method that strikes the visitor as unusual, but 
rather the impact of public feeling on method and organization. 
The philosophy that insists on a comprehensive post-primary 
school is also behind the view that even within the comprehensive 
school there should be no clear-cut distinction between the kind 
of courses taken by the more and by the less able pupils, lest any 
such form of separation might set a headline for social segrega- 
tion. European educators, accustomed to the dual stream, or 
“Pass” and “Honours” classes, or whatever it may be called, 
would probably have little fear on this score, as their experience 
will have been that the boy or girl of “Pass” standard usually 
feels more relieved than otherwise at not having to attempt the 
“Honours” course. Certainly his or her personality will not suffer 
unduly thereby, if my recollection of my own secondary school 
days is not awry. American parents, however, are sensitive in 
this regard, and it is only recently that a movement towards 
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“streaming” on the basis of ability has set in, following on a pro- 
nouncement in its favour by the distinguished American educator, 
Conant. 

All this boils down to the fact that in the U.S.A., as in every 
other country, the system of education does not exist in a vacuum, 
but strongly reflects the outlook of the community. It would 
therefore be foolish to suggest the importing into the American 
system of full-fledged “Pass” and “Honours” streams or nation- 
wide State examinations. The vastness of the country would 
render the latter measure, at any rate, unworkable. Nevertheless, 
to a visitor, who of course may well be insufficiently informed, it 
does seem that there is place for more widespread testing, on a 
regional basis, in a broad front of academic subjects at a given 
moment towards the end of the high school course. Where 
this is absent there is often no adequate incentive for the abler 
student to show his academic paces. Sometimes, therefore, it can 
happen that it is only in the Junior (that is, Third) year or so 
of College, when many of the weaker brethren have fallen by the 
wayside, that such motivation, as Americans would call it, comes 
into play. 

For those capable of benefiting from a solid high school course 
in the traditional disciplines a more protracted course in these 
would be called for by such a final year general test, and for such 
students this would be educationally sounder than the present 
system of credits for having at various stages of the high school 
course attended for a limited number of semester hours at classes 
in a variety of subjects of which some may have no great intellec- 
tual content. 

It is desired to stress that this view relates only to students of 
higher ability. As circumstances are, the present arrangement 
appears to be the more suitable and perhaps indeed the only 
feasible method of catering for the majority of the millions of 
students concerned. 
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No general comparison possible. 


Speaking generally, one might perhaps conclude that the com- 
prehensive character of the American high school demands of it 
a wider scope and a greater flexibility than the European lycée 
or gymnasium or secondary school, which latter institutions are 
dealing with a selected group. No valid comparison can there- 
fore be made between the two types. Each has sprung from a 
different concept and so has a different function. The European 
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secondary school pupil probably knows more about less, but with 
this less comprising mainly academic knowledge. As against that, 
American pupils address themselves in an easier and more familiar 
way to the teacher, without bashfulness but without disrespect, 
and have had more training in what is there called “life ad- 
justment.” The European pupil would probably be the better 
of a little more assurance, while it might be to the advantage of 
the American pupil to concentrate on a narrower and more aca- 
demic front. 

With the greatest hesitation, I would venture the opinion that 
while the European tradition has been to stress the intellectual 
and to neglect the psychological and physical in education, Ameri- 
can practice may be suffering from an insufficient recognition of 
the place due to the intellect in the curricular hierarchy. Pace 
the wisdom ex ore infantium already referred to, it is the primary 
function of a high school to impart “a lot of stuff out of books.” 
(The practical application of this in the case of individual pupils 
will, of course, depend on many factors.) 

Many Americans themselves have come to this conclusion, and 
it is partly for this reason and also, of course, partly because far 
away hills are green, that the American public generally has an 
excess of deference for a European education and is sometimes 
inclined to speak slightingly of its own system. The main cause, 
however, of the disesteem in which many of them hold the school- 
ing given there is not so much by reference to the high schools 
but rather that the system generally has for a number of years 
been subjected to a fierce barrage of the “Why can’t Johnny read?” 


type. 
The problem of reading. 


Now Johnny generally can read, and that at quite an early 
age. At least that was my experience. Incidentally, Johnny 
can also do his arithmetic pretty well. Over and above good 
written work, I saw excellent practice in mental arithmetic in 
several elementary or as they are there called, “grade” or “gram- 
mar” schools. (For the benefit of the American reader it may be 
mentioned that “grammar” school of the European side of the 
Atlantic is the academic type of secondary school. Such confusion 
in educational terminology, of which there is much, can be very 
misleading.) 

There are, however, two kinds of Johnny who at the age of 
ten or so cannot yet read. One is the “poor little rich boy’ who 
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up to then has been at a nursery type of “private” school where 
the pupils are kept occupied somehow but receive no regular or 
skilled instruction. This sort of school is found in all countries. 
The trouble with it is that if Johnny or Sean or Jean or Giovanni, 
spoiled at home, complains loudly enough that he does not like 
teacher, his parents threaten to remove him and the school has 
to relax its discipline or lose the tuition fee on which it depends 
for its existence. 

The other type of Johnny, who is peculiar to the U.S.A., is 
a more serious problem. He is the great mass of young Puerto 
Ricans or Chinese or Slavs or negroes or other (not usually Irish 
or Italian any more, except for the occasional colony of Italian 
or Irish extraction which has remained at low social level) whose 
parents, other than those of the negroes, are recent immigrants or 
first generation but not yet assimilated Americans, and who are 
condemned to spend their childhood in an extremely crowded and 
squalid quarter of one of the great cities. While there is also the 
question of the education of the rural or recently rural negro in 
the South and while there exist here and there some pockets of 
near-illerate whites of what is called the “hillbilly” type, in the 
main the problem is an urban one. Often the parents speak no 
English and the child very little. In such circumstances it would 
be more than surprising if these pupils could learn to read Eng- 
lish (which is what is meant by “learning to read”) before eleven 
or twelve years of age. 

These immigrants or unassimilated first generation Americans 
live together in such large colonies in the cities that they present 
an educational problem that will take at least a generation to 
resolve. A further difficulty arises from the constant drift of negro 
families to the northern cities. These also tend to dwell in 
colonies except where, as in Washington, the capital, they are up 
to 60% to 70% of the population. Unlike the others mentioned, 
the poorer negroes speak English, of a sort, and while their in- 
tellectual potential is said to be no different from that of the 
white races, most of them have no educational tradition or back- 
ground. One can, therefore, find in the same school district an 
all-white, or mainly white, elementary school where the answering 
is superior to that in the neighbouring “coloured” or mainly 
“coloured” school, although the staffs of the two schools are of 
equal calibre. 

In the deep South the question of State provision of additional 
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schools and teachers is, of course, complicated by the “integra- 
tion” problem. 


Novel Aspects of American schooll-life. 


Often, also, the question, “Why can’t Johnny read?,” like so 
many rhetorical questions on education, does not mean what it 
says. Rather does it mean, “Why can’t he read easily and fluently, 
and why does he not care for reading?” Where the latter is the case, 
it is certainly not for lack of a school library, for American schools 
are extremely well supplied in that respect. Nor is it for lack of 
urging on the part of the teachers, although there is a certain 
tendency in American schools to emphasise the importance of 
“looking up references” rather than of sustained reading. The 
great reason for Johnny having no taste for reading is the tre- 
mendous emphasis in American life on physical activity of some 
kind and on the watching of games on the campus or of “westerns” 
and the like on television. In school life particularly, games are 
part of the picture to a degree that is almost incredible to Euro- 
peans who have not been there to see this for themselves. This 
is partly because the Americans are still to a great extent en- 
dowed with that pioneering, active nature and exuberant vitality 
that is at the root of the nation’s greatness, partly because the 
average boy or girl in any country, if accorded the degree of 
liberty given to American children, would scarcely choose reading 
as a principal pastime and partly because of the enormous pres- 
tige enjoyed by schools which distinguish themselves in games. 
It is a point of honour for an alumnus to be a vociferous and 
lifelong supporter of his school’s team. Inter-school and _ inter- 
varsity football and baseball attract huge crowds, and favourable 
notice of even a high school boy in football or baseball may open 
the way for him to a lucrative profession as a player or coach. 

A somewhat different aspect of school life there is the im- 
portant place given to the national flag. All schools fly the Stars 
and Stripes, as do many churches. In Ireland the general feeling 
would probably be that to fly the flag on schools or churches 
would savour of an over-emphasis on nationalism. Not so in 
the U.S.A. There an outward (and, it may be assumed, inward) 
emphasis on the flag and, perhaps to a slightly lesser degree, on 
the Constitution, is held and felt to be a matter of supreme im- 
portance. One reason for this is that the U.S.A. is still absorbing 
powerful streams of immigrants of many origins. The task is to 
weld all these into one nation, and the flag, being the obvious na- 
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tional symbol, is put forward as such at the most impressionable 
age. In this the Americans are probably wise in their generation. 
It will be recalled that when the Comte de Chambord was of- 
fered the throne of France but would not stomach the tricolour, 
Marshal MacMahon remarked to him that if the fleur-de-lys were 
to be run up, the soldiers’ rifles “would go off of their own accord.” 

That the American constitution and American history are 
also stressed very heavily in the schools is similarly understand- 
able, particularly as the history of the country, brief though it 
be, can boast of a large number of very remarkable leaders re- 
nowned for their efforts, not in war, but in the cause of peace 
and concord. 

The flag, constitution and history probably fill part of the 
void created in the public schools by the absence of religious 
teaching there. It is, however, to be noted that they are given 
an equally important place in the private schools. 

Another powerful unifying influence is the almost exclusive 
use of the English language as a medium of instruction in the 
elementary school, whatever the child’s home language may be. 
One reason for this is the difficulty of finding teachers with a com- 
mand of any of the various other vernaculars. 

A drawback to this justifiable effort to mould the citizens of 
the U.S.A. into one homogeneous whole is that sometimes values 
tend to get mixed. An instance of the kind, I was told, is the 
disproportionate interest of history students in the American Civil 
War (or, as it is called there, the War between the States). Such, 
however, is a comparatively small matter in relation to what is 
fundamentally a good and simple people who are by no means 
given to chauvinism and who perhaps get their national values 
less confused than any other nation one may care to name. There 
seems to be no feeling, at least in educational circles, of that sense 
of superiority which history tells us was the national vice of Spain, 
France and Britain in turn during their periods of world leader- 
ship. The absence of a superior attitude among the people of 
the U.S.A. and their acceptance of themselves and of others as 
they find them is probably due in the main to their innate sense 
of the fundamental equality of man, wherever he may be found. 
It may also be due in part to their realization that the “fortress of 
America” is not all-sufficient in the face of a rival who controls 
almost half the world and is in possession of weapons of immeas- 
urable destruction. On the other hand, it would seem that the 
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American people, to whom the idea of using their giant strength 
for the purpose of imperialist expansion is anathema, are, rightly 
or wrongly, quite certain that their might and resources are such 
as to forbid any total cataclysm. In Chicago, an obvious target of 
immediate attack, it was interesting during the days of the recent 
“summit” conference débacle, when it could be thought that 
almost anything might happen, to observe this quiet confidence 
on the part of all sections of the population, from university pro- 
fessors to taxi-drivers. 


The special contribution of the U.S.A. to education. 


The special American contribution to education may not be, 
as is sometimes claimed, the comprehensive high school. It may 
rather be, firstly, that such a highly proportion of young people 
go to “College” and, secondly, that a complete course of high 
school education is available gratis to all, in so far as room can 
be found in the schools (and each year sees a greater and greater 
provision of places). It is not, however, to be supposed that every- 
one between the ages of 14 and 18 who could attend high school 
is doing so. The bootblacks of not more than 15 years of age who 
are to be seen plying their trade in public places from Monday 
to Friday* are evidently not at high school or any school. Again, 
of those who do attend high school, probably more than a third 
leave before completing the course. A large number take up full- 
time work at 16, while others leave high school at that age to at- 
tend part-time at vocational schools during their industrial train- 
ing. Finally, the price that has to be paid by Catholics and those 
of other religious denominations who believe that the teaching of 
religion should be an integral part of education is the building, 
stafing and maintenance of their own schools. Here it may be 
permitted to a friendly visitor to wonder whether a great and 
godfearing people might not find some alternative to the official 
exclusion from the curriculum of such formative institutions as 
its public schools of the teaching of eschatological values, which 
in the belief of very many millions of the American people are 
the supreme values. For the moment strong family religious 
traditions doubtless continue to hold the fort, but if the young 
mind eventually becomes a no man’s land of the spirit, it could 
quickly be occupied by many evil forms of materialsm. 


* There is no high school on Saturdays. This loss of morning classes over a period of 
years is substantial. 
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Vocational Education. 


As vocational education has been mentioned, a few words on 
it may not be amiss. In Ireland vocational, as distinct from tech- 
nical, education is generally understood as referring to full-time 
continuation pre-technical courses for the 14-16 age group. In 
the U.S.A., as in most countries concerned, vocational education 
usually means the kind of part-time education that goes with post- 
16 industrial training. In those countries it is often provided by 
and within the factory. Where in the U.S.A. it is given in a school, 
on a part-time release basis, it falls mainly into two sections— 
business training of many varieties and manual skills with a good 
intellectual content. As far as I could judge within the time at 
my disposal, the work done is of a highgrade character and the 
teaching excellent, although in the manual skills the students 
material is not always of the best, a result of the attraction of 
“College” for students of high quality. 

I would have liked to have visited many vocational schools but 
time forbade. It was likewise not possible within the time avail- 
able to make any assessment of the position in modern language 
teaching. The five or six French classes I saw were in the hands 
of good teachers who spoke French well. Unfortunately, the 
great distance from Europe and the great expense of the journey 
there are serious (but evidently not insuperable) obstacles to the 
attainment of oral fluency. 


Conclusion 


These are a few impressions, based in part on notes taken at 
time, but they are no more than that. Certainly they are not 
intended to be categorical judgments, for it is a safe rule in edu- 
cation that the more categorical the critic, the more likely is he to 
prove ill-informed. 

I should add that at no time did the State or other authorities 
even hint that they expected me to give any account of what I 
had seen or thought, but it seemed a pity not to jot down some 
comments while my memory of the visit was still fresh. 

Like our Gaelic poets of old time, let me repeat at the end 
what I have said at the beginning. My most vivid impression 
was of the overwhelming friendliness I was privileged to experi- 
ence. There is a book called “The Ugly American” which every- 
where stares at one from bookstalls, evidence enough that com- 
placency is not an American vice. Indeed, as far as that goes, the 
people of the U.S.A. seem to be over-critical of their own achieve- 
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ments in the enormous educational responsibility which is theirs 
and which they are facing with a vigour and resolve that is worthy 
of their best traditions. To return, however, to “The Ugy Ameri- 
can.” I met none such, but did meet a large number of people 
of all creeds, classes and colours whom I would be proud to have 
as friends. There is room for a book to be called “The Good 


American” which would do justice to this great people. 
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Pressure Groups and Public Schools 
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N ORDER to understand the role of the schools in relation to 

pressure groups, it is necessary to look at the general nature and 
method of these groups. Marshall Dimock identifies a pressure 
group as “any organized association that tries to influence elec- 
tions and legislation by rejecting or endorsing candidates, by con- 
ducting systematic educational or propaganda campaigns among 
the public to promote or propose matters of public policy, and by 
lobbying to influence the content or defeat of proposed legisla- 
tion or decisions pending before administrators.’!:*! Again, Di- 
mock says that pressure groups are “one of the means by which 
people participate in a democratic government.”!**?, Franz Neu- 
mann calls pressure groups “organizations by which social power 
is translated into political power.” Finally, David Truman calls 
them “‘shared attitude groups that make certain claims upon other 
groups in the society.’’#:37 

These definitions only help to point out to a school system that 
pressure groups, whether large or small, whether simply or highly 
organized, whether rich or poor, operate against any given agency 
for the express purpose of accomplishing its will or its way of 
thinking. This is not a subversive idea nor is it undemocratic. 
In fact, the public will is probably better served through the work 
of pressure groups than in any other way. Pressure groups rep- 
resent people and people represent the public. The tug of war 
that goes on between various groups usually evolves into policy 
reasonably close to what the public wants. Interest groups serve 
a valuable aid to the formulation of policy by giving technical 
advice, serving as consultants in specialized areas, and by con- 
veying how certain people feel about a certain problem. Without 
them, educators and government agents alike would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to feel the public pulse and determine what the 
people want. 

The methods of pressure groups are essentially the same: to 
apply as much pressure as possible against that agent which must 
make the decision, using any available means of communication, 
education, or propaganda. These methods may be open and 
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above board by the use of paid advertising, protest meetings, let- 
ters, phone calls, delegations, and the like. Or, they may be 
more subtle, even at times illegal, in the form of boycotts, bribery 
threats, and undue pressure brought to bear by powerful citizens 
in the community. Whatever the method, all the energies are 
channeled toward influencing more and more people to bring 
pressure on the agent, or toward influencing the agent making 
the decision to decide in favor of the pressure group. 

Pressure groups, then, are important and necessary to the 
operation of good democratic government. The educator must 
realize this and must be prepared to handle intelligently those 
groups that might bring their influence to bear on the policies of 
the school system. 

Many of the forces acting or reacting against the public schools 
are either spontaneous or loosely organized. However, there are 
some groups that are highly organized and from time to time 
bring intense pressure on school administrators. Five categories 
or general classifications are listed as representative of the major 
pressure groups that attempt to influence the schools. They are 
listed below with brief comment about each. 


Religious Organizations 


This is one area of controversy that will play an increasing 
role in public school policy in the future. In the past the courts 
have consistently held that there is a “wall of separation” between 
the church and the state and have maintained that public schools 
are not the place to teach religion. However, this has not pro 
hibited churches from using their influence in bringing about favor- 
able legislation or in attempting to influence the policies of the 
public schools. Pressure has been brought to bear in many in- 
dividual systems over such things as the teaching of certain 
ideologies, the use of public classrooms for religious instruction, 
the observance of religious holidays, and the use of public facili- 
ties for parochial school purposes. Now that education has be- 
come an issue on a national basis, the pressure from religious or- 
ganizations will be increased and the administrator in each school 
system will need to examine present practices and procedures in 
order to be prepared for any pressure that might arise. 


Commercial Interests 


This area of pressure is one that we will always have with us 
in the public schools. With the American spirit of competition 
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and free enterprise, educators can expect continual pressure from 
firms and organizations whose primary interests are to propagan- 
dize the student for purposes of private profit or gain. In fact, 
many organizations can see no wrong in using the rich potential 
of children’s minds and the easy accessibility for the distribution 
of materials the schools offer. One danger here is that many 
commercial firms will try to slip in their propaganda under the 
guise of education. A good example of this is the giving of free 
books, films, and filmstrips that insiduously promote their own 
commercial interests while throwing in some educational value. 
The task of the educator is to inform these interests gently but 
firmly that the school is a place strictly for the educational de- 
velopment of the child and not for any other purpose. 


Private Individuals 


Though the weight of private philanthropy is felt largely in 
higher education, the public schools also feel the pressure from 
private individuals in the community. Colleges and universities 
have long faced dilemmas where a wealthy individual not only 
wanted to contribute money but wanted strings attached which 
would allow them some control over the policies of the college. 
In the public schools wealthy and/or influential people have at 
times attempted to force certain practices on policy but usually 
they do this through political channels. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have lost their jobs because of incurring the wrath 
of a powerful individual in the community. There is no set 
formula for dealing with this type of pressure just as there is no 
set way to deal with any of the pressure groups. But the educator 
needs to be on guard in his public relations so that private in- 
dividuals do not find the schools a fertile ground in which to 
peddle their wares. 


Political Organizations 

No other area of pressure is so sensitive to the educator as that 
of politics. In too many of our communities across the nation, 
political parties control the schools to such an extent that all pro- 
fessional ethics have long been crushed out. Strangely enough, 
political pressure is usually generated in the local communities 
with less and less pressure on up to the nationa! level. Political 
parties have rarely done much on the national level except in- 
clude some plank in their platforms about education. But on 
the local scene, petty party politics has attempted in many places 
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to influence the policies of the schools. In this state several years 
ago, an agency of the local politicians in power in one county was 


actually using school children to pass out campaign literature. — 


This sort of practice is unquestionably using the schools to pro- 
mote a personal again and the educator should carefully guard 
against such activities. This is probably one situation when it 
would be better to be right and forbid such activities than to be 
re-elected. 

At any rate the educator must remember that the schools 
teach about the political party system in America, its evils, its 
advantages, its disadvantages, but never in favor of any one sys 
tem, and it would belie its own teaching if it allowed a political 
party to pressure the schools into serving as its mouthpiece. 


Social Organizations 

Of all the pressure groups, the social organizations feel they 
have the most justifiable causes to promote in the schools. Be 
cause their objectives usually include something about civic im- 
provement or community betterment, they feel their programs 
and their projects are worthwhile enough to demand some of 
the school’s time. These groups will want to plant a tree with 
all the school assembled to watch, or they will want to call a 
special assembly in chapel to present a program, or they will want 
the school to sponsor a dance or a social hour. Many of these 
projects are worthwhile, but they usually detract from the pur. 
poses of the school and add one more item to interruptions that 
can take away from the school day. Somehow the administrator 
must so interpret his school program that these organizations will 
not attempt to unduly influence the policies of the schools. 

Although these are the five classifications of pressure groups 
listed in this paper, there is perhaps one other group with no or- 
ganization framework that should be mentioned. The influence 
of this group is “silent pressure”—the attitude of being non-com- 
mittal. In politics these people are called the “independents,” 
whose vote no one can predict. To the school officials, they are 
the people who never speak, who never let their feelings be known 
until it is too late for them to do anything about it. The or- 
ganized groups will be heard constantly. The minority groups 
of parents who have a special complaint will be heard from time 
to time. But the group that is seldom heard and seldom raises 
its voice in protest is the group that really decides the policy of 
the schools. By their silence they are permissive. But once 
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aroused, they are a group that can bring terrific and unrelentless 
pressure on the school system. The only possible protection of- 
ficials have against this group is to run a first class and efficient 
school system. 

The fact that these pressure groups exist and attempt to in- 
fluence the purposes of the schools is not, however, the problem 
facing public education today. The real problem is in how to 
react to these groups, what attitude to take concerning these pres- 
sures, how to weigh the arguments pro and con, how to weed out 
the bad, and how somehow to keep a good balance after the 
pounding and pulling of local, state, and national pressures. 
Without question, the school system of any community must be 
willing to listen to any group of citizens who pay for their schools. 
School officials who do not have a ready ear cocked to the public 
mind are officials who will soon find themselves in trouble. 

Perhaps a philosophy of what the school’s role is in relation- 
ship to other agencies in society would help the school administra- 
tor or school board to decide how to handle pressure groups. 
Certainly, the American school of the twentieth century is respon- 
sible for the formal educational development of the child. Other 
agencies, other forces, other groups play their part and have re- 
sponsibilities to the children of the community. But when it is a 
matter of formal education, taking into account that the child is 
in school only a part of the day for part of the year, the school 
must firmly defend its right to plan the development of a child’s 
education. This, surely, cannot be done by the school alone. 
Other groups must help to develop well-rounded children. But 
the school is the leader in this role of development and must in- 
sist that other agencies or pressure groups accept this leadership. 
If the school system is unable to do this in a community, then ap- 
parently that system needs to set its own house in order. Its 
leadership techniques or the men who are its leaders are not con- 
vincing the people that the schools are capable of leading them to 
the best educational development of their children. 

Something should be said in closing about the role of the public 
school profession itself as a pressure group. Public schools receive 
their appropriations from legislatures and legislatures are the 
center of attention for most pressure groups. As education re- 
ceives more and more recognition at the state and national level, 
it appears that the public schools must turn to the tactics of in- 
terest groups if they are to accomplish their purposes. The Na- 
tional Education Association is doing a great work now but barely 
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more than fifty percent of our nation’s teachers belong to the 
NEA. Members of the public school profession—teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendents, all—must join together to make 
their numbers more effective for the cause of education in Ameri- 
ca. True, this effort must be ethical and conducted in the highest, 
professional manner. If the teaching profession lowers itself to 
mere propaganda methods and forgets that its contribution to so- 
ciety is one primarily of service, then the goals sought for will not 
be worth the price paid. The education profession in America 
must exert ethical and well-channeled pressure from the lowliest 
member to the greatest professional organization if it is to see our 
public schools obtain the proper goals for the people of American 
communities. 
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Democratic Administration of the 
High School Library 


E. Louise LARIck 
Librarian, Bonita High School, La Verne, California 


KA 


HE LIBRARY, as a curricular and service agency department 

of the high school, belongs to the entire school, and through it 
to the entire community. Every boy and girl is entitled to its 
services. The school library, in serving everyone, should exemplify 
democracy in action. 

Every phase of a librarian’s work offers opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for democratic action. One of the first decisions 
which must be made in setting up library service is that of setting 
the limits—in other words, the “rules and regulations.” These 
rules often have to do with the circulating of materials. Such 
items as the length of time books circulate, which materials may 
be circulated, how much material may be taken, the amount of 
fines, the withdrawal of the privilege of using the library, the 
withholding of grade cards for those abusing privileges, are all 
part of the rules and regulations decision. 

Since democratic administration necessitates the participation 
of every individual affected in the formulation of policies, how 
can the high school librarian determine the desires and needs 
of the teachers and students? Following the modern pattern of 
representative democracy a “library committee” composed of stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators can be formed. At the same 
time the librarian as delegated leader of the library must become 
sensitive to the needs and desires of the individual as he avails 
himself of the library's services and facilities. The student who 
does not use the library should be considered, too. 

The combined mind of the library committee and the impres- 
sions the librarian has received from the individuals who have 
come to the library will then determine policies which seem to 
meet the needs. Such policies are always subject to further de- 
liberation and consequent change if such change seems right. In 
the case of a limited collection, or in the case of scarcity of cer- 
tain kinds of materials, it might be more democratic to limit the 
individual student in the amount of items he might take. Simi- 
larly, overnight charges might be more democratic than two-week 
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charges. The final test of rules is whether they have been arrived 
at in a democratic manner to meet known needs and desires. 

The atmosphere of democracy should also be evident in the 
type of discipline which is used in the reading room of the library. 
The modern attitude advocated in library literature is one quite 
opposite to that held formerly. It is felt that a more friendly, 
warm welcome by the library staff is more important than main. 
taining a quiet place. The decision must be based upon the con- 
sideration of many factors as to the way in which they affect the 
individual school situation. Is the library used mainly by stu- 
dents who are using their own textbooks, and wish to study with 
a friend? There should be a conference room in which they can 
talk. Is the library the only place on the campus where a student 
can find a comfortable chair? Even so, does he really need to 
talk? Are there some really serious students who wish the library 
were a quiet place where they could really try to think? These 
questions are considered by the democratic meeting of the library 
committee in the light of the educational aims and objectives of 
of the school. 

Another phase of the problem of discipline in the library read- 
ing room is the role of the teacher who brings his class to the 
library as a group. Teachers usually feel that the discipline of 
their class in such a case is their responsibility. They should re. 
main with their class and assume responsibility for them. How. 
ever, the librarian is always in charge of the library, just as the 
teacher is always in charge of his classroom. Therefore, standards 
of discipline should be realistic ones arrived at by teacher and 
librarian cooperation, within the framework set by administrative 
policy. 

The use of the library’s facilities by such groups as the school 
board, the faculty, student club groups, and study hall students 
calls for democratic decision making. If the library is used as a 
study hall its value to class groups and individuals can be quickly 
nullified. If group demand for use of the room conflicts the li- 
brarian, with her advisory committee, must determine which needs 
are most important. 

Book selection for the high school library is indeed a complicated 
task. It is also one which should be done in a democratic manner. 
The library committee, together with each individual teacher and 
student, as well as each administrator, must feel free to suggest 
material for purchase. Each has the right to feel that his sug- 
gestions are seriously considered. However, the final authority 
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should rest with the librarian. The character of the total collec- 
tion might make it undemocratic to continue to order only such 
books as are requested by patrons. Sometimes teachers ask the 
school library to stock books which meet their personal needs to 
the exclusion of those books which meet a wider variety of patrons. 
The librarian is obligated to try to purchase books which present 
various points of view. A high school library without a book rep- 
resenting the Southern point of view of the civil rights controversy 
in respect to the race problem is not fairly preparing its patrons 
as well-informed citizens. Today’s librarian uses three criteria 
to determine the worth of a particular book for a_ particular 
library: 1) Is the material good? 2) Is it good for the students in 
this school? and 3) Specifically, what is it good for? Literary style, 
literary quality, format, plot, vocabulary, authoritativeness, sin- 
cerity, vitality and timeliness remain important criteria, as always. 
Democratic beliefs and skill in human relationships may be an 
integral part of the fiction and biography books which are read 
by high school students. The library should attempt to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of such elesients in the books con- 
sidered for purchase. Here, again, students and teachers as in- 
dividuals and as part of the advisory committee need to help the 
librarian determine which books meet the needs of this particular 
school. 

The mature high school reader is entitled to find material on 
the library shelves which will give him the facts which he needs. 
The school librarian, together with the teacher, must accept re- 
sponsibility for helping him learn the skills required for this 
critical reading and thinking. The modern high school librarian 
works with, not for teachers. 

Closely allied with book selection is the amount of money which 
is available to the library for purchase of books and other library 
materials. Especially acute is this problem in libraries where the 
trend toward becoming a true materials center is approaching 
reality. Book funds seem to shrink as audio-visual budgets en- 
large. The librarian as a delegated leader has the responsibility 
to see that the administrators and the community at large under- 
stand and are aware of the needs of the library. The students 
as part of the community deserve to have an understanding of 
the budgetary needs of each department of the school. 

Democratic administration of the high school library demands 
that partisan or doctrinal disapproval not be allowed to force re- 
moval of material from the shelves. Provision of materials on 
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opposing sides of controversial issues enables the student to de. 
velop under guidance the practice of critical reading and thinking. 

Not only does the democratic library administrator make avail- 
able a wide variety of materials, but he also goes wherever he is 
needed. He enters the classroom to work with the teacher in 
teaching library skills, in using all kinds of modern materials, in 
developing bibliographies for class use, etc. He works with fac. 
ulty groups studying the curriculum. He works with the counse. 
lors by making available material about vocations, about person- 
ality development, and about individual student needs. Funda. 
mentally the librarian is a teacher, and as such he must reach out 
beyond the confines of the school to the students, faculty, and the 
community in every way possible. This necessitates public rela- 
tions work on the part of the librarian. He enters into extra-cur- 
ricular activities so that he becomes better acquainted with the 
individuals and their needs. The teacher, it is true, is the key per- 
son in determining how much the library is used in a school. If 
he assigns lessons which entail library usage, he makes the library 
a necessity for his students. However, the librarian can work 
through the teacher to cooperate in every way possible to make 
such teaching a success. 

Since libraries do not exist in and for themselves, but are a 
curriculum centered service agency, the librarian offers aid where 
needed. At the same time he does not interfere where the student 
prefers to look up his own answers. He does not bustle around 
suggesting good books to read, but keeps a watchful eye for the 
student who seems to be floundering and would welcome aid. 
Intelligent students are insulted by the over-anxious librarian 
who finds all the answers for him. On the other hand, some stu- 
dents need constant encouragement in doing their own work. The 
truly democratic librarian does not force himself upon the un- 
willing reader. He takes time to listen. He takes time to chat. 

The student-helper area is, perhaps, the greatest opportunity 
the librarian has to implement the democratic procedure. In 
choosing participants the librarian needs to keep in mind the 
needs of the individuals involved. He needs to remember that 
every kind of user of the library is deserving of representation on 
the student library staff. If only those who are “A” students are 
considered for membership the program is limited in its value to 
the larger group. Quite often the less able student is more in- 
terested in the routine work of a library than is the abler student. 
By working in the library he can gain a pre-vocational experience 
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which might be very valuable to him in making his vocational 
choice. 

Periodically, the democratically-minded librarian prepares re- 
ports to send to the principal, so that he can review the progress 
of this part of his program. 

The clerical members of the library staff are both an integral 
part of the democratic procedure, and a source of communication 
to another portion of the school staff and to the community in 
which they live. They can be instrumental in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding by the community of the effectiveness of the 
school as a whole and of the library in particular. They enter 
whole-heartedly into the making and carrying out of policies and 
rules. They need an opportunity to think for themselves. Pro- 
vision for experimentation and for free expression of opinion as 
to variation from stated practice must be made. Through stimu- 
lating, initiative, self-reliance, and individual responsibilities the 
library is benefitted, as is the individual. Thus the librarian must 
strive to develop intelligent leadership in place of authority. The 
clerical staff should have a definite part in the cooperative effort 
which goes into the making of the library budget. They should 
also contribute to the book selection and to the general rules and 
regulations. Their constant contact with the students places a 
large share of the burden of the library’s interpretation of demo- 
cratic administration to the student, upon their shoulders. 

Cooperation of the high school library staff with the members 
of the public library can be not only a democratic procedure, but 
of mutual benefit. 

The characteristics which describe any democratic administra- 
tor describe the democratic librarian. He constantly involves 
everyone possible in the establishment of policies, and at the same 
time evidences leadership of the type which creates an inviting at- 
mosphere and workable climate. The rules and regulations, the 
book selection policies, the management of the reading room, the 
participation of clerical and student siaff, cooperation with teach- 
ers, administrators, students, and community groups urge him to 
strive for democratic proficiency. 
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HueBNER, THEODORE. Audio-Visual Techniques in Teaching For- 
eign Languages. New York, New York University Press, 1960. 
163p. 

How can today’s teacher of foreign languages make the best 
practical use of phonograph records, playback machines, pro- 
jectors, film strips, tape recorders, repeating machines, motion 
pictures, and laboratory equipment? 

There are the questions Dr. Huebner seeks to answer in this 
useful little book. He starts with Comenius’s Janua Linguarum 
Reserata (Gate of Language Unlocked) written over two centuries 
ago, but never acted upon to any extent until the modern pro- 
tagonists of the “direct method” appeared on the scene. 

What can audio-visual aids do in language teaching? Any 
visual aid, Huebner says, is a substitute for actual experience. 
Proper use of audio-visual aids should, he maintains, (1) reduce 
the danger of verbalism, (2) increase better understanding, (3) 
arouse interest in research, (4) develop power or oral and writ- 
ten communication, (5) encourage pupil participation, (6) build 
up clearer and richer concepts, (7) provide for group thinking 
and planning, (8) train in efficient work and study habits, (9) 
instill favorable attitudes, (10) foster the appreciation of beauty. 

Huebner groups the audio-visual aids for the foreign language 
teachers as follows: (A) Visual-flat materials (pictures, flash cards, 
maps, charts, card-board figures); three-dimensional (puppets, dolls, 
models, diorama); projected materials (films, filmstrips, motion 
pictures, television). (B) Auditory-phonographic discs, tape- 
recorders and tapes, radio, motion pictures with sound, television. 

The major assumption behind Huebner’s book is that “lan- 
guage is essentially speech, and speech is basically communi- 
cated by sounds.” Hence letters cannot represent the various 
shadings of sounds. Through orthophonic devices and, particu- 
larly, the language laboratory, adequate facilities for practice can 
be provided, Huebner maintains. 
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